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PREFACE 

At the present hour, when fiction takes forms so 
mgeni^us euid so specious it is perhaps necessary 
to say thaAhe following nairative in all its parts, 
ahd so far a4the punctilious attention of the writer 
has been ajpe to keep it so is scrupulously true 
If it were not true in this strict sense, to publish 
it would be to trifle with all thoso who may be 
induced to read it It is oflered to them as a 
document, as a record of educational and religious 
conditions which having passed away will never 
lotum In this respect, as the dugnosis of a 
d>ing Puntamsm, it is hoped that the narrative 
will not be altogether without signiflcanco 

It o0ers too in a subsidiary sense, a study of 
the development of moral and intellectual ideas 
dunng the progress of mfancy These have been 
closely and conscientiously noted and may have 
some value in consequence of the unusual condi'* 
lions in which they were produced The author 
hastobserved that those ^ho have wntten about 
the ipets of their own childhood *have usually 
delayed to note them down until age has dimmed 
tSieir recollections Perhaps an even more common 
fault in such autobl^aphies is that they are senti** 
mental, and are fmifled selfkadmiration and 
eeU*piiv the wnjiet of these r^coHectiionB has 
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thought that if the examitiatidu <5f hl$ oaxtieat 
years was to be undertaken at oil, it should be 
attempted while his memory is still perfectly vivid 
and while he is still unbiased by the sensibility of 
advancing years. 

At one point only has there been any tampering 
with precise fact. It is believed th^t, with the 
exception of the Son, there is but one person 
mentioned in this book who is still alive. Never¬ 
theless, it has been thought well, in order to avoid 
any appearance of offence, to alter of^ the 

proper names of the private persons npokon of. ^ 

It is not usual, prrha}M», tliat thefnairativc Of 
,,a spiritual btruggle should mingle mcfiiment and 
irony with a discus&lou of the most solemn 
subjects. It hao, however, been inevitable that 
they should be so mingled in this narrative. It 
is true that most funny books try to bo funny 
thioughout, while tlioology is scandalisccl if it 
awakens a single smile. But life is not constituted 
thus, and this book is nothing if it is not a genume 
slice of life. There was an extraordinary mixture 
of comedy and tragedy in the situation which is 
here described, and those who arc affected by the 
|)aihos of it will not iieerl to have it explained to 
them that the comedv was superficjal and the 
tragedy essential. 

S^pttfnhef Ip 07 



CHAPTER I 

Tuts booiras the record of a struggle between two 
^tnperaKnelts, two consciences and almost two 
epo^s Jf ended, as was inevitable, m 
ruption Cf the two human beings here describe^ 
one was bom to fly backward, the other could 
not help being earned forwaid Ihere came a 
time when neither spoke the same language as 
the other, oi encompassed the same hopes, or 
was fortified by the same desires But, at least, 
it IS some consolation to the survivor, that neither, 
to the very last hour, ceased to respect the other, 
or to regard him with a sad indulgence 
The affection of these two persons was assailed 
by forces in companson with which the changes 
health or fortune or place introduce are as 
notHing It IS a mournful s^ish|^tion, but yet 
a satisfaction, that they were both of them able 
to Obey the law which says that ties oi close 
family relationship must be honoured and sue* 
Bad it hot been so, this story would 
have been told 
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The struggle began soon yet of course it 
not begin m early infancy But to famiUaiise 
my leailcis witli the conditions of the two persons 
(winch wcie unusual) and with Uie outlines ot 
their temperaments (■which were, perhaps innately, 
antagonistic), it is needful to open ^th some 
account of all that I can truly and independ^ntlY 
recollect as well as with some statements which 
are, as will be obvious due to houseMd tradi¬ 
tion # 

My paientb Wcie poor gentlefolk, not young^ 

S lltaiy, scnsitue and alUiough tbev did not 
low it proud 'Ihey both belonged to what 
IS called the Middl(6 Tlass and Uicre was this 
further resemblance between tliem iliat they 
each descended fiom families whuh had been 
more than well-to-do m the eighteenth century, 
and had gradually sunken m fortune In both 
houses there had been a decay of energy which 
had led to decay m wealth In the case of my 
Father’s family it liad been a slow decline » in 
that of my Mother's, it had been rapid* Hy 
maternal grandfather was born wealthy, and in 
the opening years of the mneteenth cCntujy, 
immediately a|ter fiis marriage he bought a little 
estate in North Wales, on the slopes of Snowdon. 
Here he seems to have lived iti a pretentiotfS wa/, 
keeping a ^>ack of hounds and entertaining <m an 
extravagant scale He had a vnfe who encouraged 
hidi in his Vivid jlUe, end cluUireii, tnjr 
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^Mother and her two brothers. Ilis best trait was 
his devotion to tlie education of his^hildrenj in 
which he ^rroolaimed himself a disciple of Rous¬ 
seau. But ho can hardly have followed the 
teaobing of " £imle" very closely, since ho 
employed ^tutors to teach his daughter, at an 
extremely early age, the very subjects which 
Rousseau forbade, such as history, literature and 
foreign lan^ages. 

My Motil^r was his special favourite, and his 
vanity did Jits best to make a blue-stocking of 
her. Shd*Tcad Greek, Latin and even a littlg, 
Hebrew, and, what was more important, her 
mind was trained to be self-supporting. But 
she was diametrically opposed in essential matters 
to her easy-going, luxurious and self-indulgent 
parents. Reviewing her life in her thirtieth 
year, she remarked in some secret notes : I 
cannot recollect the time when 1 did not love 
* religion/' She used a still more remarkable 
expression: ** If 1 must date my conversion 

from my first wish and trial to be holy, I may go 
back to infancy; if I am to postpone it till after 
my last wilful sin, it is scarcely^yet begun/' The 
irregular,pleasures of her parents* l^e were deeply 
distafteful to her, as such were to many young 
p^srsons in those days of the wide revival of Con- 
aoiieiuce, and when my grandfather, by his reck^ 
less expenditure, which he nei/in checked till 
f tiln kma lupoii was oWigad tb |teU hta estate^ 
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and live m penury, my Mother was the only^ 
nxombei of Uie lamily who did not regret the- 
change For my own part, I behove t should 
have likod my reprobate maternal grandfather, 
but his conduct was certainly very vexatious 
He died m his cigliticth year when was nihe 
montlis old 

It was a cuiious (oincidcnce that life had 
brought both my parents along simile pafUis to 
an almost identical position in respect^to religious 
belief She had stalled from th([' Anglican 
standpoint he from the Wesleyan ^ and each, 
almost without comsel from othcis and after 
varied theological ex).ieriments, had come to take 
up picusely Ihe same attitude towards all divisions 
of the Fiotcbtant (Uuich that, namely, of de* 
taihed and unbiased contemplation So far as 
the sects agreed with my Falhtr and my Mother, 
the sects weie walking in the light wheiever 
they diffcied from them, they had slipped moze 
or lesb definitely into a penumbra of their own 
making, a darkness inlo which niithei of my 
parentb woukl follow them Hence by a process 
of selection, my Falhci and my Mother alike had 
gradually, witliout violence, found them&elves 
shut outside all l^testant lommunions, at 
1a(»t they met only with a few exticme C«dvini$ts 
like themselveb on terms of what may almost 
be called negat!ion<-*with no piiesi no uitial po 
festivals, no ornament of any kmd, nothing but 
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jLhe Lord'd Supper and the expositiou of the Holy 
Scripture drawing these austere spirits into any 
sort of cohesion. They called themselves " the 
Brethren,” simply ; a title enlarged by the world 
outside into “ Plymouth Brethren." 

It was accident and similarity which brought 
my pareiAs together at tliesc meetings of the 
Brethren. Each was lonely, each was poor, each 
was j^customed to a strenuous intellectual self- 
support. Hie was nearly thirty-eight, she was 
past fortyjiwo, when they married, From a 
suburbai^odglng, he brought her home to his 
mother's little house in the north-east of London 
without a single day's honeymoon. My Father 
was a zoologist, and a writer oi books on natural 
history ; my Mother also was a writer, author 
already of two slender volumes of religious verse—^ 
the earlier of which, 1 know not how, must have 
enjoyed some slight success, since a second edition 
was printed—^afterwards she devoted her pen 
to popular works of edification. But how infi¬ 
nitely removed in their aims, their habits, their 
ambitions from " literary " people of the present 
day, words are scarcely adequate to describe. 
Neither knew nor cared abouf any manifestation 
of ewent literature. For each tWe had been 
ro poet later than Byron, and neither had read 
a rcanancc since, in chiUlhood, they had dipped 
Into the Waverley Novels as they appeared in 
sttocession. For each the various forms of imagina<^ 
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tivx) and scientiiic literature wore nicraly 
of improvement and profit, which kept the etndent 
“ out ot the world," gave him full employment, 
and enabled him to maintain himself. But 
pleasure was found nowhere but in the Word of 
God, and to tlio endless discussion of the Scrip-^ 
turcs each hurried when the day’s work was over. 

In this strange household the advent of a 
child was not welcomed, but was borne^ with 
resignation. The event was thus recorded in 
my Kaiher’s diary; i i 

" E, doUvcrcU of a son. Jteccived gi\g|i swallow 
from Jamaica." 

This entry lu caused ainuseincnt, as 
showing that ho was as much interested in thj 
bird as in the boy. But this docs not follow; 
whut the wording exemplifies is my I^'ather's 
extreme punctilio. The green ^swallow arrived 
later in the day tliaii the son, and the earlier 
visitor was tlieretore recorded first ; iny Father 
was scrupulous in every species of arrangement. 

Long afterwards, my h'ather told me that my 
Mother suffered much in giving birth to 
and tliat, uttering no cry, 1 ap|icared to be dead. 
I was laid, with scuit care, on another bed dnrtlte 
room, while ^ anxiety and attention ivenc^con*^ 
contri^ted on my Mother* An <M woinajTi Whp 
happened to be there, and who was 
turned her thoi^^ghts to me, and tried to 
in me a srwurk of vitality. She suoceede^# 
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s|li« aji,crwards compUmcntod by liiu dociot 
on hor cleverness. My Father could not—when 
ho told me the story-—recollect tlie name of my 
preserver. I have often longed to know who 
she was. For aU tI^e rapture of life, for all its 
turmoils, its anxious desires, its manifoUl pleasures^ 
and cven^or its sonow and sudcriiig, I bless and 
praise that anonymous old lady from the bottom 


of my heart. 

It was Six weeks before 


my Mother was able 


to leave her room. The r)rcasion was made a 
solemn and was attended by a species of 
Churching. Mr. Balffiur, a valued niinisicr of 


the denomination, held a private service in the 


.parjtmr. and “ prayed for oui child, that ho may 
be the Lord’s ” This was the oiicning * act of 
that ** dedication ” which was nevi^ henoct- 


forward lorgoitcn, and of which the following 
pages will endeavour to describe the results, 
Around niy lender and unconscious spirit was 
gang the luminous web, the light and elastic 
but impermeable veil, which it was hoped would 
knep me unspotted from the world.” 

DntU this time my Father's mother had lived 
in^thU house and taken tlm domestic charges 
of it on hot own shoulders, ShS now consented 


to leaVt us to ourselves. There is no question 
tbski: exodus was a relief to my Mother, since 

itxy paternal grandmother wjui a strong and 
imistmrfut wpm^ ^buxom» choleric practical, 
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for whom the inierestd of the nuncf did not exists 
Her daughter-in-law, gentle a& she was, atid 
etheieal in mannei and appearance—strangely 
contrasted (no doubt), in her tmctuies of gold 
hair and white skin with my giaiidmothei's 
^ bold Carnations and black tresses—^was yet 
possessed of a will like tempered st^el They 
Were bettei friends apart with my Grandmother 
lodged hard by in a bright room, her household 
gods and bits of excellent eighteenth century 
furniture around her her miniatures an<J sparkling 
china ai ranged on -Jiclvcs Si 

I^ft to my Mothri i sole caie 1 became the 
centre of her son^jludc But there mingled 
With those haipy animal instincts which sustain 
the strength and patience of every human mother, 
and were fully present with her—^there mingled 
with these certain spiritual dctcrinmafions which 
can but be rare They arc, in their outhne, I 
suppose vaguely common to many religious 
mothers, but there are few indeed who fin up the 
sketch with so fiim a detail as she did Once 
again I am indebted to her secret notes, in a 
hitle locked volume seen until now, nearly sixty 
years later by no ^ye save her own Thus She* 
wrote when I was two months old * 

*'We have given him to the Xxud, and we 
trust that He will realty manifest him to 1;ie His 
if he grow up, and il the JUird take hm 
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wo will not doubt ihat he is taken to Him- 
$cU» Only^ if it please the Lotd to* take him, 
I do trust we may be spared seeing him suffering 
in lingering illness and much pain. But in this 
as in all things His will is better than what we can 
choose, Another his life be prolonged or not, 
it has already been a blessing to us, and to the 
saints, in leading us to much prayer, and bringing 
tiS into»var^d need and some trial.” 

The last sentence is somewhat obscure to me. 
How, at ‘that tender age, 1 contrived to be a 
blessing “to the saints ” may surprise others 
and puzsles myself. But “ the saints ” was the 
habitual term by which were indicated the friends 
who mot on Sunday mornings for Holy Com* 
munion, and at many other times in the week 
for prayer and discussion of the Scriptures, in 
the small hired hall at Hackney, which my parents 
attended. I suppose that the solemn dedication 
of me to the Lord, which was repeated in public 
in my Mother’s arms, being by no means a usual 
ot familiar ceremony even among the Brethren, 
cheated a certain curiosity ai^ fervour in the 
immediate services, or was imagined so to do 
by th9 fond, pattial heart of my Mother. She, 
hoWeve^, who had been so much isolated, now 

the care of her child an ckcusc fot retiring 
StijUl «lurtlber into silence. With *^thoso religious 
vMsm whD met at the Room, ee the modest, 
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wsuk she had litdo SfMiritdid 

no intellectual sympathy She noted . 

1 do not think it would increase my happiness 
to be in tlie midst of the saints at Hackney 1 
have made up my mind to fpve inystlf up to Baby 
to the winter and to accept no uivife.i»ous lo 
go when 1 can to the Sunday morning meetings ^ 
an^ to see my own Mothc i ' 

The inoiiMony of hei existence now Deeame 
extreme, but slu »<*cjns to have happy 

llei days weic spout in liking care of me, and 
in dnccting ont young servant My bather 
w»ib fui cvoi in his study, writing, drawing, <lis- 
sectmg, sitting no doubt, as I grew afterwards 
accustomed to sec him, absolutely motionless 
with his eye glued to the micioscopo, to twenty 
nunutes at a time So the greater pait of pvery 
week-day was sj^icnt and on Sunday he usually^ 
pleached one, and sometimes two extempore 
sermons Uis woik-day labours were rewarded 
by the piaisc of the Icatncd woild, to lyhiCh ht^ 
was ludificient but by very little monciyi which 
he needed nioic • For over three years their 
marriage, ncithoi of my parents left hondM 
for a single day, not being able to afiord to travifd^ 
They received scarcely any yisitot^ii, ne^Vtr ^ 
a meal away tom home, never spent an 0ifp^ 
in social mtereouree abroad* At 
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jtteCnwwi theology, redd dloud to one another, 
t>r translated scionti&c btodiuree trpm French 
or German, it sounds a terrible life of pressure 
and deprivation, and that it was physically 
unwholesome there can bo no shadow of a doubt 
But their contentment was complete and unfeigned, 
in the midst of this mateually, the hardest 
moment of tlicir lives when I was otto year old, 
and there j^ras a question of our leaving London, 
my Mother recorded m her secret notes — 

We are happy and contented, having all 
thmgs needful and i)lca5aat and our present 
habitation is hallowed by many sweet assocla- 
tion^* We have our house to ourselves and 
enjoy each other's soncty If we move we shall 
no longer be alone The situation may be more 
favourable, however, for Baby, as being niorc 
in the country I dei>ire to have no choice m 
k the matter, but as 1 know not what would be 
for our good, and (r<xl knows, so 1 desire to leave 
it With Him, and if it is not IJis will we should 
move, He will raise objections and difficulties, 
and if It IS His will ife will make llcniy [my 
Fktfler] desirous and anxious t^ke the stop, 
aM Itum, whatever the result, let us leave all to 
Him and not regret u." 

oii<^ who is acquainted with the human 
W lototnilm thk of tesig[natbQ 
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for weakness of purpose It was i^ot povertj^ 
of will it v'as abncgatiofi it was a voluntary act* 
My Mother, underneath an exquisite amenity Of 
manner, concealed a rigour of spirit which took 
the form of a constant self denial For it to 
dawn upon hei consciousness that she wished for 
something, was definitely to renounce *^that wish, 
01, more exactly, to subject it in every thing 
to what she conceived to be the will of^Gkxk 

This is perhaps the light moment foi me to 
say that at tins time, and indeed until the hour 
of her death she exercised without ^suspecting 
It a magnetic pov^et o\ei the will and nature 
of my Father Bodi were strong but my Mothci 
was unquestionably the stioiigci of the two , it was 
hci mind which giaduaJly drew his to lake up 
a certain definite position and this remained 
permanent although she, tlic cause of it, was 
early removed Hence while it was with my 
Father tliat the long struggle which I have to • 
narrate took place, behind my hathet stood the 
ethereal memory of my Mothci s will, guiding 
him pressing him holding him to the unswerving 
purpose which she had formed and defined An4 
when the ingvitaUc disruption came, wkat^was 
unspeakably patnlul was to realise that ds waa 
not from one, but from both paients that thn 
puipose of the child was separated. 

My Mother vfhs a Puritan m grain^ and 
» word ^ped Her. apt * ex»ti in m 
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to suggest that slie had any privations to 
put up with, She seemed strong an4 well, and 
so did 1 ; the one of us who broke down was my 
Father, With his attack of acute nervous dys¬ 
pepsia came an unexpected small accession of 
money, and wc were able, in my third year, to 
take a holiSay of nearly ten months in Devonshire < 
The extreme seclusion, ihc unbroken strain, 
were nevej repeated, and when we returned to 
Jx>ndon, it was to conditions of greater amenity 
and to a less rigid practico of " the world forgetting 
by the world forgot.” That this relaxation was 
more relative than positive, and that nothing 
ever really tempted either of my parents from 
thein cavern in an intellectual 'Hiebald, my 
recollections will amply prove But each of 
them was forced by circumstances into.a more 
or less public position, and neitlicr could any 
longer quite ignore the world around. 

It is not niy business here to rewrite the bio¬ 
graphies of my parents, Eacli of them became, 
in a certain measure, celebrated, and each was 
the subject of a good deal of contemporary dis¬ 
cussion, Each was prominent before the eyes 
of ^public of bis or her own, half ^ century ago. 
It is t>ecause their minds were vigorous and their 
accomplishments distinguished that the contrast 
their spiritual point of view and the 
UCpeCt of a similar class of persons to-day is interest^ 
may, I hope, be itistructiye. ^ut this 
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IS not *inothcr nirnioir of public individuals, cachi 
of wlumi lias bad more than one biogiapher 
My s< 1 lous (Inly as 1 venture^ tn bold it is other , 


that's the VOlid’s side 

Thus men saw them i^raisod them thoup^ht they knew 
them' 

1 here in turn, I stood aside and praised them ’ 
Out of my own slU T dait to jdirase it 


lint tUi'i IS a difleicnt inspection, thi^is a study 
of 


the ollid ji(h, the no\el 
Silent sdver lights and dirks undreametTof, « 


the rtcord ol a stale 1 soul onie not uiicoinmon 
in Protistant Tviropi of which ni'y paicnts were 
pciha])S the latest consistent exemplars among 
])fopk of light and leading 
'I he pcciihanties of a family life founded 
ii]ion such jirincipks «uc m i elation to a little 
child obvious, but 1 may be pinnittcd to re¬ 
capitulate til tin He 1C was perfect purity, jicr- 
fcct intrepidity, perfect abnegation , yet here 
was also nai row ness isolation an absence of 
pcispcctivc let it be boldly admittc'd an absence 
of humanity Anfl Ihtic was a curious mi^Aurc 
of humbleness and airogancc , cmtirc resignation 
to the will of (jrod and not less entiiV) disdain 
of the judgment and opinion of man My parents 
founded every ration every altitude, upon their 
interpretauon of the Scriptures, and upon the 
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.)!uidance of the Divine Will as revealed to them 
by direct answer to prayer. Their ejaculaticni 
in the face of any dilemma was, " I^t us cast it 
before the I^ord ! '* 

So confident were they of the reality of their 
intercourse j with God, that they asked for 
,no other guide. Tliey recognised no spiritual 
authority among men, they subjected themselves 
tef no pricjit or minister, they troubled their 
consciences about no current manifestation fp 
" religious opinion." They lived in an intellectual 
cell, l^^ndcd at its sides by tlic walls of their 
own house, but open above to the very heart of 
the uttermost heavens. 

This, then, was the scene in which the soul of 

a little child was planted, not as in an ordinary 

open flower-border or carefully tended social 

parterre, but as on a ledge, split in the granite 

of some mountain. The ledge was hung between 

^ night and the snows on one hand, and the dizzy 

depths of the world upon tlie other ; was furnished 

with just soil enough for a gentian to struggle 

skywards and open its stiff azure stars ; and 

offered no lodgment, no hojie of salvation, to any 
• ^ 

rootlet which should stray beyond inexorable 
limits: 
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Out of the darkness of tny infancy taere comes 
only one flash of memory. I am sealed alone, 
in my baby-chair, at a dinner-table set for several 
people. Somebody brings in a leg of iiiMtton, 
pills it down close to ^\\t\ and goes out. T am 
again alone, gazing at two low windows, wide 
open iij»on a garden. Suddenly, noiselessly, 
a large, long animal (obviously a greyhound) 
appears at one window-sill, slips into the room, 
seizes the leg of mutton and slips out again. 
Wlien this hapjiencd I could not yet talk. The 
accomplishment of speech came to me very late, 
doubtless because 1 never heard young voices. 
Many years later, when 1 mentioned this recollec¬ 
tion, there was a shout of laughter and surprise : 

That, then, was what became of the mutton ! 
It was not yOu, who, as your Uncle A. pretended, 
ale it np. in the twinkling of an eye, bone and 
all ! ” 

I suppose tliat it was the startling intensity 
of this incident which stamped it upon a memory 
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Irom which all other impiessloiis of this early 
^alc have vanished. 

The adventure of the leg of inuttoA occurred, 
evidently, at the house of niy Mother’s brothers, 
for my parents, at this date, visited no other. 
My uncles were not religious men, but they hatl 
an almost filial resi)ect for jny Alother, who was 
► several years senioi to the elder of them. When 
the catastrophe of my Clramllather’s fortune 
hud occurred, they had not yet left school. My 
Mother, in spite of an extreme dislike of teachiiig, 
which was nativ^e to her, immediately accepted 
the situation of a governess in the family of an 
Irish nobleman. The mansion was only t<j be 
approached, as Miss Edgeworth wouhl have said, 
" through eighteen slough.s, at the imminent peril 
of one’s life," and when one had reached it, the 
niixlurc of opulence and squalor, of civility iuid 
savagery, w^as unspeakable. JliiL my Mother 
was well paid, and she stayed in this distasteful 
‘environment, doing the work she hated most, 
while wuth the margin of her salary she helped 
first one of her brotliers and then the otJier through 
his Cambridge course. They studied hanl and 
did jvell at the uiiivcrsity. *At length their 
sister received, in her ultima Thule, iHcws that her 
younger brotlicr had taken his degree, and then 
and there, with a sigh of intense relief, she re- 

1 

signed her situation and came s'traight back to 
England. 


B 
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It is not to be wondered at, then, tliat my 
uncles looked up to their sister with Iceliugs of 

if 

especial devotion. Tlicy were not inclined, they 
were hardly in a position, to criticise her modes 
of thought. They were easy-going,'cultured and 
kindly gentlemen, rather limited in their views, 
without a trace of their sister’s fored of intellect 
or ’ her strenuous teinjicr. E. resembled her in 
person ; he was tall, fair, with auburn^ curls; 
ho cultivated a certain tendency to the liyronic 
tyjK?, fatal and melancholy. A. was short, browp 
and jocose, with a pretension to common sense ; 
bluff and chatty. As a little child, I adored my 
Uncle li., who s l* silent by the fireside, holding 
me against his knee, saying nothing, but looking 
unutterably sad, and T>ccasionally shaking his 
warm-coloured tresses. With great injustice, 
on the other liand, 1 detested my Uncle A., 
because he used to joke in a manner very dis- 
]>lcasing to me, and because he would so far 
forget himself as to chase, and even, if it will be 
credited, to tickle me. My undos, who remained 
bachelors to the end of theii lives, earned a com¬ 
fortable living. K. by teaching, A. as " sometliiiig 
in the City,” and they rented an old rambling 
house in Clapton, that same in which I S'^.w the 
greyhound. Their house had a strange, delicious 
smell, so unlike any tiling T smelt anywhere else, < 
that it used to iji^l my eyes with tears of mysterious 
pleasur€F, 1 know now that this was the odour of^ 
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cigars, tobacco being a spcjcics of ipconsc l^booed 
at home on the highest religious groumls. 

It has been recorded that 1 was slow iii learning 
to S|)eak. 1 used to be told that having met all 
invitations to repeat such words as “ Papa " 
and “ Mamina *’ wdth gravity and inditfcrcnce, 
1 one day Srew towards me a volume, and said 
’*'book'’ with startling distinctness. ,1 was not 
at all j)rccocious, but at a rather early age, I 
think towards the beginning of my fourth year, 
I leai'ned to read. 1 cannot lecollcct a time 
when a printed page of English was closed to me. 
But perhaps earlier still iny Mother used to 
repeat to me a poem wJiich 1 havi' always taken 
for granted that she had herseK composed, a 
poem which had a romantic place in n)y early 
mental history. It ran thus, 1 think : 

O pretty Moon, you shine so bright! 

I'll go to bid Mamma good-niglit, 

And then I'll lie upon iny bed 

And watch you move above niy head. 

Ah! there, a cloud has hidden you! 

But 1 can see your light shine thro’; 

It tries to hide you—quite in vain, 

^For—there you quickly comg again. 

tt's God, I know, that makes yoii*shine 

Upon this little bed of mine; 

But 1 slxall all about you know 

Whcit I can read and older grow. 

long after the last line had betome an 
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anachronism, I used to shout this poem from my 
bed before 1 went to sleep, whether the iiig^lit 
hapjpened to be moon-lit or no. 

It must have been my Father who taught 
me my letters. To iny Mother, as 1 have said, 
it was distasteful to teach, though she was so 
prompt and skilful to learn. My Father, on the 
contrary, taught cheerfully, by fits and starts. * 
In particular, he had a scheme for rationalising 
geography, which ,1 think was. admirable. 1 
was to climb upon a chair, while, standing at 
my side, witii a iKUicil and a sheet of paper, he 
was to draw a chart of the markings on the carpet. 
Then, when I ui'd-'rstood the system, another 
cliart on a smaller scale of the furniture in the 
room, then of a floor of the house, then of the 
back-garden, then of a section of the street. 
The result of this was that geography came to 
me of itself, as a perfectly natural miniature 
arrangement of objects, and to this day has^ 
always bhen the science which gives me least 
difliculty. My Fatlaer also taught me the simple 
rules of arithmetic, a little natural history, and 
the elements of drawing; and he laboured long 
and unsuccessfully to make me learn by dieart 
hymns, psaltns and chapters of Scriptijre, in 
which I always failed ignominiously and with 
tears. This puzzled and vexed him, for he him* 
self had an extremely retentive textual memory» 
He could not help thinking that I was naughty; 
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gincl would not learn the chapters, until at last 
he gave up the effort. All this sketch of an 
education began, I believe, in my fourth year, 
and was not advanced or modified during ,the 
rest of my Mother's life. 

Mcanwhi^, capable as I was of reading, T 
, found my greatest pleasure in the pages of books. 
Tlic range of these was limited, for story-books 
of eveiy dtscription were sternly excluded. No * 
fiction of any kind, religious or secular, was 
admitted into the house. In this it was to my 
Mother, not to my Father, that the prohibition 
wa^ due. She had a remarkable, I Confess to me 
still somewhat unaccountable impression, that 
to " tell a story,” that is, to compose fictitious 
narrative of any kind, was a sin. She carried 
this conviction to extreme lengths.. My Father, 
in later years, gave me some interesting examples 
of her firmness. As a young man in America, 
•he had been deeply impressed by ” Salathiel,” 
a pious prose romance of that then popular writer, 
the Rev. George Croly. When he first met my 
Mother, he recommended it to her, but she would 
not consent to open it. Nor would she read the 
chivalrous tales in verse of Sir \yalter Scott, 
obstitilitely alleging that they were not ” true.” 
She would read none but lyrical and subjective 
poetry. Her secret diary reveals the history 
of this singular aversion to the fictitious, although 
it caiinot be said to explain the cause of it. As a 
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child, however, she had possessed a passion for 
maldng up stories, and so considerable a skill in 
it that she was constantly being begged to indulge 
others with its exercise. But I will, on so curious 
a point, leave her to speak for herself : 

" When I was a vory little child^ I used to 
amuse myself and niy brothers with inventing 
^ stories, such as 1 read. Having, as^ I suppose, 
naturally a restless mind and busy imagination, 
tliis soon beramc the chief jilcasurc of my life. 
Unfortunately, iny brothers were always fond 
of encouraging thi'^ propensity, and I found' in 
Taylor, my maid, a still greater tempter. I had 
not known Iheffc was any harm in it, until Miss 
Shore [a Calvinist governess], finding it out, 
lectured me severely, and told me it was wicked. 
From that time forth I considered that to invent 
a story of any kind was a sin. But the desire 
to do so was too deeply rooted in my affections* 
to be resisted in my own strength [she was at 
that time nine years of age], and unfortunately 
I knew neither my corruption nor my weakness, 
nor did I know where to gain strength. The 
longing to invenf stories grew with violcftice; 
everything T heard or read became food fdr my 
distcmjicr. The simplicity of truth was not 
sufficient for me ; I must needs embroider imagina* 
tion upon it, anci the folly, vanity, and wickedness 
which disgraced my heart are *more than I am 
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^blc to expicss Even now [at the a.ge of t^icnty- 
nine] tho* watched piaycd and stiivpn against, 
that IS &till the sin that most easily bcsciis me 
It has hindcicd my piay<rs and prevented my 
impiovcmcnl and thcieforc his humbled me very 
much" ^ 

^ This IS biiicly a very painful instance of the 
repression of an instinct Ihcic seems to hwc 
been, jn tjus ease a vocation such as is raicly 
hcaid and still less often wilfully disicgardcd 
and silenced Was my Mother intended by 
nature to be a novelist 1 have often thought 
so and hci talents and vigour of puF|^osc dnccted 
along the line which was ready to foini “ the 
chief pleasure of hci hie " coiiltl hanll> have 
failed to conduct hei to gicat success Sht uas 
a little youngci than Bulwcx I ytton a little 
oldei than Mrs Gaskell—but these aie vain and 
trivial speculations 1 

• My own state however was T should think 
almost unique among the elnldrcn of cultivated 
parents In consequence of the stem oidinance 
which I have described not a single fiction was 
read or told to me during my infancy Ihc 
rapture of the child who delays tl^ process of 
goingbed by cajoling " a story ’’ out of his 
mother or his nurse as he sits upon her knee, 
well tucked up, at the corner of the nursery fiie— 
tins was unknown to me Ne'fcr, in all my 
early childhood, did any one address to me the 
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affecting preamble, " Once upon a time ! " ^ 

was told about missionaries, but never about 
pirates ; 1 was familiar with humming-birds,but 

I had never heard of fairies. Jack Hie Giant 
Killer, Rumpelstiltskin and Robin Hood were 
not of my^acquaintance, and though 1, understood 
about wolves, Little Red Itidinghood was a.. 
stranger even by name. So far as my " dedica¬ 
tion " was concerned, I can but thiirk that my 
parents were in error thus to exclude the imagi¬ 
nary from my outlook upon facts. They desired 
to make me truthful ; the tendency was to make 
me positive tind S'jioptical. Had they wrapped 
me in the soft folds of supernatural fancy, my 
mind might have been longer content to follow 
their traditions in an unquestioning spirit. 

Having easily said what, in those early years, 

I did not read, I have great difficulty in saying 
what I did read. But a queer variety of natural 
history,, some of it quite indigestible by my un-* 
developed mind ; many books of travels, mainly 
of a scientific character, among them voyages 
of discovery in the South Seas, by which my 
brmn was dimly filled with splendour; some 
geography aqid astronomy, both of them sincerely 
enjoyed ; much theology, which I desifed to 
appreciate but could never get my teeth into (if 
I may venture to say so), and over whiph my eye 
and tongue leaned to slip without penetrating 
so that 1 woi4d read, and read aloud^ and^ with 
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great propriety of emphasis, page after page 
without having formed an idea or ikstaincd an 
expression. There was, for instance, a writer 
on prophecy called Jukes, of whose works each 
of my parents was inordinately fond, and I was 
early set t(j read Jukes aloud to them. I did it 
glibly, like a machine, but the sight of Jukes’s 
volumes became an abomination to me, and I 
never formed tlie outline of a notion what they 
?^vere about. Later on, a publication called 
“ The Penny Cyclopaedia ” became my daily, 
and for a long time almost my sole study ; to 
the subject of this remarkable work I may 
presently return. 

It is difficult. to keep anything like chrono¬ 
logical order in recording fragments of early 
recollection, and in speaking of my' reading I 
have been led tdo far ahead. My memory does 
not, practically, begin till we returned from 
► certain visits, made with a zoological purpose, 
to the shores of Devon and Dorset, and settled, 
early in my Mth year, in a house at Islington, 
in the north of London. Our circumstances 
were now more easy ; my Father had regular 
and^vell-paid literary work; and yie house was 
largef and more comfortable than ever before, 
though still very simple and restricted. My 
memories, some of which are exactly dated by 
certain facts, now become clear and almost 
abundant. What I do Sot remember, except 
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from having it very often repeated to me, is wha^ 
may be (jonsulercd the only clever" thing 
that I said during an otherwise unillustrious 
childhood. It was not startlingly “ clever," 
but it may pass. A lady—when 1 was just four— 
rather iiijudicionsly showed me a large print 
of a liiiTuan skeleton, saying " 'i'here ! you don't 
know what that is, do you ? " Upon which, 
immediately and very archly, I repljed, i" Isn’t 
it a man with the meat off ? " Tliis was thought;^ 
wonderful, and, as it is supposed that I had 
never had the phenomenon explained to me, it 
certainly displays '•orne quickness in seizing an 
analogy. I had often watched my h'athcr, while 
he soaked tlie flesh off the bones of fishes and 
small mainnials. If 1 venture to repeat this 
trifle, it is only to point out that the system on 
which 1 was being educated deprived all things, 
human life among the rest, of their mystery. 
The " hare-grinning skeleton of death ” was to me ^ 
merely a prepared specimen of that fcathorless 
plantigrade vertebrate, homo sapiens. 

As J have said that this anecdote was thought 
worth repeating, J ought to proceed to say that 
there was, so far ds I can recollect, none of'tfalat 
flattery of childhood which is so often tfterely 
a backhanded way of indulging the vanity of 
parents. My Mother, indeed, would hardly 
have been human if she had not occasionally 
entertaincil herself wtfc the delusion that her 
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^olitafy duckling was a cygnet Ihis my Father 
did not encourage remaikmg with gic^t affection, 
and chucking me under the chin thjtiwas ‘'a nice 
little ordinary boy ' ’ My Muthc r stung by this want 
of appreciation would pi occe d so far as to declare 
that she believed that in future times the IKS 
would be chufiy known as his son’s father • 
(This is a pleasantry frequent in professional 
famihec) , 

' To this my Father whether convinced or not 
would make no demur and the couple would 
begin to discuss m my presence the direction 
which my shining talents would take In con¬ 
sequence of my dedication to “ the Loid's Ser¬ 
vice " the range of possibilities was much le- 
stneted My I ather who had lived long in the 
Tropics and who nursed a perpetual nostalgia 
for ” the little lazy isles where the tiumpot- 
orchids blow " leaned towards the field of nussion- 
lary labour My Mother who was cold about 
foreign missions preferred to believe that T should 
be the Charks Wesley of my age, " or perhaps,” 
she had the candour to admit ” merely the 
Qeorge Whitcfield ” T cannot recollect the time 
wHferf I did not understand that 1 was going to 
be a iflinister of the Gospel 

It IS so generally taken for granted that a 
life stnctly dedicated to religion is stiff and 
dreary, that I may have some difficulty in per¬ 
suading my readers that, as a matter of fact in 
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these early days of my childhood, before discase^ 
and death had penetrated to our '^lender society, 
we were always cheerful and often gay. My 
parents were playful with one anotlier, and there 
were certain stock family jests which seldom 
failed to enliven the breakfast table. ^My Father 
and Mother lived so completely in the atmosphere 
of faith, and were so utterly convinced of their 
intercourse with God, that, so long as(-thav inter¬ 
course was not clouded by sin, to which they 
were delicately sensitive, they could afford to 
take the passing hour very, lightly. They would 
even, to a certain extent, treat the surroundings 
of their religion as a subject of jest, joking very 
mildly and gently about such thitigs as an attitude 
at prayer or the nature of a supplication. They 
were absolutely indifferent to forms. ^ They 
prayed, seated in their chairs, as willingly as, 
reversed, upon their knees ; no ritual having any 
significance for them. My Mother was. some- * 
times extremely gay, laughing with a soft, merry 
sound. What I have since been told of the 
guileless mirtli of nuns in a convent has reminded 
me of the gaiety of my parents during my early 
childhood. 

So long as I was a mere part, of them, v?lthout 
. individual existence, and swept on, a satellite, 
in their atmosphere, 1 was mirthful when they 
were mirthful, tod grave when they were grave, 
The mere fact that I had no young comp^nipnsr 
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no story books, no outdoor amusements, none 
?>£ the tliousan^. and one employments provided r 
for other children in more conventionaf surround¬ 
ings, did not make me discontented or frelful, 
because I did not know of the existence of such 
entertainments. In exchange, 1 became keenly 
attentive tb the limited circle of interests open 
• to me. Oddly enough, I have no recollection 
of any ^curiosity about other chjldren, nor of any 
desire to s{)eak to them or play with them. They 
did not enter into my dreams, which were occupied 
entirely with grown-up people and animals. 1 
had three dolls, to whom my attitude was not very 
intelligible. Two of these were female, one with 
a shapeless face of rags, the other in wax. But, 
in my fifth year, when the Crimean War broke 
out, 1 was given a tliird doll, a soldier, dressed 
very smartly in a scarlet cloth tunic. I used 
to put the dolls bn three chairs, and harangue 
them aloud, but my sentiment to them was never 
confidential, until our maidservant one day, 
intruding on my audience, and misunderstanding 
thO acca.sion of it, said : “ What ? a boy, and 

playing with a soldier when he's got two lady- 
dc)ll% to play with ? " I had never thought 
of dolls as confidants before, bftt from tliat 
time forth I paid a special attention to the 
soldier^ in order to make up to him for Lizzie's 
unwarrantable insult. ^ 

^ The declaration of war with Russia brought 
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the hrst breath of outside lilc into our Calvini&t 
1 cloister. My parents took in a nowspajHjr, 

which tlicy had never done before, and events 
in picturesque places, which iny blither and T 
looked out on the map, were eagerly discussed. 
One of iny vividc&t early memories can be dated 
exactly. 1 was playing about the House, and 
suddenly burst into the breakfast-room, where, 
close to the dooi;, sat an amazing figijre, a vefy 
tall young man, as stiff as my doll, in a gorgeous 
scarlet tunk . Quite far away from him, at her 
writing-table my Mother sat with her Bible open 
before her, and w.i'* urging the gosj>el jilan of 
salvation on h^ti acceptance. She promptly 
told me to ran away and play, but 1 haH SQcn a 
great sight. This guardsman was in the act 
of leaving for the ('ninea, and his adventures— 
he was converted in consequence of my Mblher's 
instruction—were afterwards told by her in a 
tract, called “ The Oiiardsman of the Alma,’^ 
of which 1 believe that more than half a million 
of copies were circulated. He was killed in that 
battle, and this added an extraordinary lustre 
to my dream of him. J see him still in my mind's 
eye, large, stiff, afid unspeakably brilliant, seated, 
from respect‘, as near as possible to our pirlour 
door. This apparition gave reality to my sub¬ 
sequent conversations with the soldier doll. 

Tliat same victory of the Alma, which was 
reported in London on my fifth birthday, is also 
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maikcd very cluul> iii lay niuiioiy by i Iciiiiily 
circumstance We wcic sealed at breakfast 
at our small lound ta^le diawn close up to tile 
window niy 1 athei with his back to the light 
Suddenly he gave a sort of cry and lead out the 
opening sentences fioin the linus .innonmmg a 
battle m tile valley of the Alma No doubt the 
stiam of national anxiety had been very great • 
for bot^ he^and iny Mothei seemed dee ply excited. 
He broke oft lus leading when the fact of the 
decisive victory was assured and he and my 
Mothei sank simultaneously on their knees iii 
front of tlic ir tea anel bre ael and butter while 
in a loud voice my Pathei gave thanks to the 
God of Battles Ihis patriotism was the more 
lemarkablc in Ihut he had schooled himaclf as 
he believed, to put his ‘ heavenly citi/enship ” 
above all earthly duties To those who said 
“ Because you arc a Christian sinely you arc 
^not less an I nglishman ^ ” he woulel reply by 
shaking his he ad and by saying ' J am a citi/en 
ol no earthly State ” He did not lealisc that, 
in reality and to use a cant phrase not yet coined 
in 1854 there existed m Caeat Britain no more 
thoi»ugh Jingo ” dian he 

Another instance of the rcmaileable way m 
which the interests of daily life were mingled, 
in our strange household with the piactice of 
religion, made an impiession uppn my memoiy 
We had all thiec been much excited by a report 
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that a certain dark gcomelet-moth, generated in 
underground stables, had been met with in Isling¬ 
ton. Its name, 1 think Is holetobia fuliginaria, 
and I believe that it is excessively rare in England. 
We were sitting at family prayers, on a summer 
morning, I think in 1855, when Uirough the open 
window a brown moth came sailing. My Mother 
^immediately interrupted the reading of the 
Bible by saying to my Father, " O! ^Hcnry, 
do you think that can be Boletobia ? ** My Father 
rose up from tlie sacred book, examined the 
insect, which had now perched, and replied : 

No ! it is only the common Vapourer, Orgyia 
antiqua ! ” resunu:;g his seat, and the exposition 
of the Word, witiiout any apology or embarrass¬ 
ment. 

In the course of this, my sixth year, there 
happened a scries of minute and soundless incidents 
which, elementary as they may seem when told, 
were second in real importance to none in my 
mental history. The recollection of them con¬ 
firms me in the opinion that certain leading 
features in each human soul arc inherent to it, 
and cannot be accounted for by suggestion or 
training. In myrown case, I was most carofuUy 
withdrawn, ^dke Princess Blanchefleur i;tj her 
marble fortress, from every outside influence 
whatever, yet to me the instinctive life esune 
as unexpectedly as her lover came to her in thie 
basket of roses. What came to me was the con'll 
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sciousness of self, as a force and as a companion, 
and it came as the result of one or two shocks^ 
which I will relate. 

In consequence of hearing so much about an 
Omniscient God, a being of supernatural wisdom 
and penetration who was always with us, who 
made in fabt, a fourth in our company, 1 had 
come to think of Him, not without awe, but with 
absolute confidence. My Father and Mother, 
in their serene discipline of me, never argued 
with one another, never even differed; their 
wills seemed absolutely one. My Mother always 
deferred to my Father, and in his absence' spoke 
of him to me, as if he were all-wise. I confused 
him in some sense witli God ; at all events 1 
believed that my Father knew everything and 
saw everything. One morning in my sj.xth year, 
my Mother and I were alone in the rnorning- 
room, when my Father came in and announced 
some fact to us. 1 was standing on the rug, 
gazing at him, and when he made tliis statement, 
1 remember turning quickly, in embarrassment, 
and looking into the fire. The shock to me was 
as that of a thunderbolt, for what my Fatlier 
had said was not true. My Mother and 1, who 
had l^en present at the trifling infiident, were 
aware that it had not happened exactly as it had 
been reported to him. My Mother gently told 
him so, and he accepted the correction, Nothing 
could possibly have been more trifling to my 
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paienls, but to me il meant an epoch Hero 
was the appalling discovery, nevet suspectecl 

c _ 

before, that my Father was not as God, and did 
not know cvciything The shock was not caused 
by any suspicion tliat he was not telling the truth, 
as it appeared to him, but by the awful proof that; 
he was not, as I had supposed ommscient 

This experience was followed by another, 
which conhrmed the fiist, but carried me„a great 
deal fuithcr In our little back-garden, my 
Father had built up a rockciy for ferns and 
mosses, and from tne water-supply of the house 
he had drawn vi leaden pipe so tliat it piciced 
upwards through the rockery and produced, 
when a tap was turned, a pretty silvery parasol 
of water The pipe was exposed somewheie 
near the foot of the rockery One day, two 
workmen, who were doing some repairs, left their 
tools during the dinner-hour in the back-garden, 
and as I was marching about 1 suddenly thought 
that to sec whcllicr one of these tools could make 
a hole in the pipe would be attractive It did 
make such a hole, quite easily, and then the 
matter escaped niy mind But a day or two 
afterwards, whcK my fathei came into dinner, 
he was verf angry He had turned the t^p, and 
instead of the fountain arching at the summit, 
there had been a rush of water through a hole hi 
the foot The, lockcry was absolutely mined. 

Of course 1 realised in a moment whAt 1 had^ 
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done and I $at frozen with alarm, waiting to bo 
d&nounced my Mother remarked on the 

visit of the plumbers two or three days before, 
and my Father instantly took up the suggestion 
No doubt that was it the mischievous fellows 
had thought it amusing to stab the pipe and 
spoil the fountain No suspicion fell on me , 
•^o question was asked of me I sat there turned 
to stonc^ wi^in but outwardly sympathetic and 
with unchecked appetite 

We attribute, 1 believe too many moral ideas 
to little children It is obvious that in this tic- 
mendous juncture, I ought to have been urged 
forward by good instincts or held back by naughty 
ones But 1 am sure that the fear which I ex¬ 
perienced for a short time and which so un¬ 
expectedly melted away, was a purely physical 
one It had nothing to do with the motions 
of a contrite heart As to the dcsliuction of the 
fountain I was sorry about that for my own 
sake, since I admired the skipping water extremely, 
and had had no idea that I was spoiling its dis> 
play But the emotions which now thronged 
within me, and which led me, with an almost 
unwise alacrity to seek solitude m the back- 
garden^ were not moral at all, they*were mtel- 
IcctuMkL I was not ashaim d of havmg suc- 
Oeesfully — and so surpxismgly — deceived my 
patents by my crafty silcnec, I looked upon 
as n providential escape, and dismissed all 
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further thought oi i1. I had other things to 
think of. 


In the* first place, the tlieory that my Fathdr 
was omniscient or infallible was now dead ati^ 
buried. He probably knew very little; in 
case he had not known a fact of such iaiportanco 
that if you did not know that, it *could hardly 
matter what you knew. My Father, as a deity*/ 


as a natural force of immense prestige, ffll in my 
eyes to a human level. In future, his statements 
about things in general need not bo accepted 
implicitly. But of all the thoughts which rushed 
upon my savage ^md undeveloped brain at this' 
crisis, the most curious was that 1 had found 


a companion and a confidant in myself. There 
^jivas a secret in this world and it belonged to me 
and to somebody who lived in the same body 
with me. There were two of us, and we could 


talk with one another. It is difficult to define 


impressions so rudimentary, but it is certai^ 
that it was in this dual form that tlic sense of my 
individuality now suddenly descended upon me, 
and it is equally certain that it was a great solace 
io me to find a sympatliiscr in my own breast. 

' About this time, my Mother, carriech away 
by the cufrent of her literary and her« philan¬ 
thropic work, left me more and more to own 
devices. She was seized with a great enthusiasm; 
as one of her admirers and disciples has written 
** she went on her way,^^^ng beside all. watej^.^f. 
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if would not for a moment let it be supposed that 

' # X Mr , 

'1 regard her as a Mrs. Jellyby, or that I think she 
neglected me. But a remarkable work had 
ibpened up before her ; after her long years in a 
luental hermitage, she was drawn forth into the 
fjclamorous harvest-field of souls. She developed 
!aii unexpected gift of persuasion over strangers 
'Whom she met in the omnibus or in the train, 
:iand with wljom she courageously grappled. This 
began by her noting, with deep humility and 
that " I have reason to judge the sound 
conversion to God of three young persons within 
a few weeks, by the instrumentality of ray con¬ 
versations with them.** At the same time, as 
another of her biographers has said, “those 
testimonies to the Blood of Christ, the fruits of 
^;her pen, began to be spread very widely, even 
to the most distant parts of the globe.** My , 
Father, too, was at this time at the height of 
Jjjis activity. After breakfast, each of them 
Was amply occupied, perhaps until night-fall; 

js we still always spent together. 
iy mother took me with her on her 
unknown day*s employ ’*: I recollect pleasant, 
rambles through the city by hft: side, and the 
jact of todjdng up at her figure soaring above me, 

A* ^ I 

But when all was done, I had hours and hours 
of CcMplefe solitude, in my Father's study, in 

I ^ ^11 > “ ‘ \ 

t^1j:*^arden, above all in the garret. 

was.nMairv '.pUwCO, It was* a. low.-.' 
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lean-to, lighted from the loof It was wholly 
unfurnished, except for two objects, an ancient 
hat-box and a still more ancient skin-trunk,. 
The hat-box purrlcd me extiemely till one 
asking my Fatlicr what it was T got a distracted 
answer which led me lo believe that it was itself 
a sort of hat and I made a laborious but repeated 
effort to wear it The skm-tiunk was absolutely 
empty but the inside of the hd of't was lined 
with sheets of what I now know to have been 
sensational novel It was, of course, a fragment^ 
but 1 read it kneeling jn tlic bare floor, with 
indescribable raptuie It will be recollected 
that the idea of fiction, of a deliberately invented 
story, had been kejit from me with entire success. 
1 therefore implicitly believed the tale m the hd 
of the trunk to be a true account of the sorrows 


of a lady of title who had to flee the country, 
and who was pursued into foreign lands by 
encmicb bent upon her rum Somebody had an 
interview with a mmion ' in a " mask ” , I 


went downstairs and looked up these m 

Bailey’s ” English Dictionary,” But iftia left in 
darkness as to what they had to do with the 


lady of title This iidiculous fragment** filled 
me with delicious fears, I fancied that lUy 


Mother who was out so much, nughi be threat* 


ened by dangers of the same sort, and the fact 


that the narrelive came abruptly to an end, 
the middle of one of ita moat thriUkiramWeatfi 
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^oui^d me up almost to a disorder of wonder and 
romance. 

The preoccupation of my paicnts threw me 
more^ and more upon mv own resources But 
what ate the resource^ of a solitaiy child of six 
t was ncvci^ inclined to make friends with sei vants, 
nor did our successive maids proffer, so far as 
I recollect, any advances Pcihaps, with my 
** dedioatiofi *’ and niy prown-up ways of talking, 

I did not seem to them at all an attractive little 
boy. I continued to have no companions, or 
even acquaintances of my own age I am unable 
to recollect exchanging two words with another 
child till after my Mother’s death. 

The abundant energy which my Mother now 
threw into her public work did not affect the 
quietude of our private life We had some 
visitors in the day-time, people w'ho came to 
consult one parent or the other But they never 
stayed to a meal, and we never returned theit 
visits I do not quite know how it was that 
neither of my parents took me to any of the sights 
of T^ondon, although I am sure it was a question^ 
of principle with them Notwithstanding all our 
stuity of natural history, I wa*> never introduced 
to live wild beasts at the Zoo, noi^ to dead ones 
Ai the British Museum I can understand better 
mhy we never visited a picture-gallery or a concert-^ 
So far as I can recollect the only lime T 
jwraJi eVer taken to anv plac^ of entertainment was 
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when my Fiitliei and I paid a visit, lonpf antici¬ 
pated to the (rioat (dobe in Lciccsicr Square 
This was a huge structmc, tin interior of which 
one ascended by means of a spiral stancase 
It was a pool alfaii , tliat was concave m it which 
should have been convex and my imagination 
was deeply affi oiitccl I could invent a far better, 
Great Globe than that in my mind’s eye m the 
garret « 

jBeing bo lestricted then and yet so active, 
my mind took refuge m an infantile species of 
natural magic Pus contended with the definite 
ideas of religion winch my parents were con¬ 
tinuing with too mechanical a persistency to force 
into my nature and it ran parallel with them 
I formed strange superstitions whieh I can only 
render intelligible by naming some concrete 
examples 1 persuaded myself that, if 1 could only 
discover the proper words to say oi the proper 
passes to make, I could induce tlie gorgeous 
birds and butterflies in my*bather’s illustrated 
manuals to come to Ufc and fly out of the book, 
^leaving holes behind them 1 believed that, 
when, at the Chapel we sang drearily and slowly, 
loud hymns of ekpenence and humihatioii, X 
could boom forth with a sound equal to ttfht of 
dozens of singers, if I could only hit upon the 
formula During morning and evening prayers^ 
which were extitemoly lengthy and fatiguing, 

J fancied that one <k flit 

. .('U.VX. 
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ijp aad sil clinging to the cornice incl look clown 
on niy other self anil the icsl of us if l^conld unlv 
find th 6 key 1 labouretl foi horns in scdieh 
of these formulas thiukinj, to compass my ends 
by means absolutely irrational 1 01 example 
J was convmccd that if I could only count con¬ 
secutive numbers long enough without losing 
' one, I should suddenly on leaching some far- 
distant dfigivrc, find myself in possession of the 
great secret I feel quite suie that nothing ex¬ 
ternal suggested these ideas of magic, and 1 think 
it probable that they approached the ideas of 
savages at a very early stage of development 
All this ferment of mind was entirely unobserved 
by my parents But when I formed the belief 
that it was necessaiy foi the success of my practi¬ 
cal magic, that I should huit myself, and when, 
as a matter of fact, 1 began in exticme secrecy, 
to run pms into my flesh and bang my joints 
^th books, no one will be surprised to hcai that 
my Mothci's ittention was drawn to the fact 
that I was looking " deheate ” The notice 
nowadays universally given to the hygienic rules 
of life was rare fifty years ago, and among dc eply 
religions people, in particular ^ fatalistic views 
of disease prevailed If any one was i& it showed 
thd,t ** the Lord's hand was extended in chastise¬ 
ment/^ and much prayer was poured forth in 
that it might be explained to the sufierer, 
or to relations, m what or they had sinned. 
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People would, for ins^taiicc, go on living over 
a cess pool, working th.emsclv<is up into an agony 
to discover how they had incurred the displeasure 
of the Lord, but never moving away. As I 
became very pale and nervous, and slept badly 
at nights, with visioUvS and loud screams in my 
sleep, I was taken to a jiliysician, who stripped 
me and lappcrl nie all over (this gave me some 
valuable hints for my magical practices), but 
could find nothing the matter. He recommended, 
—whatever physicians in such cases alwfiys 
recommend,—but lujiliiiiL^ was done. If T was 
L feeble, it was ■‘iie I.ord’s Will, and we must 

V ' 

acquiesce. 

It culminabid in a sort of fit of hysteiics, when 
1 losi all self-control, and sobbed with tears, 
and banged my head on the table. While this 
was proceeding, 1 was conscious of that dual 
individuality of which 1 have already spoken, 
since while one part of me gave way, and could* 
not resist, the other part in some extraordinary 
' sense seemed standing aloof, much impressed. 

. T was alone with my Father when this crisis 
suddenly occurred, and 1 was interf‘stcd to see 
that he was grfiatly alarmed. It was a very 
long time since we had sjient a day out of ILondon, 

, and T said, on being coaxed back to calmness, 

' that I wanted “ to go into the country.” Like 
il;, tlie dying Falstafi, I babbled of green fields. My 
V Fn+hnr after a Uitfe reflection, proposed to take 
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in6 to Primrose Hill. X had never heard oi the 

It ‘ 

pld,ce, and names have always appealed directly 
to my imagination. I was in the highest degree 
delighted, and could hardly restrain my impatiencei 
As soon as possible we set forth westward, my 
hand in my Father’s, with the liveliest antici¬ 
pations. 1 expected to see a mountain absolutely 
carpeted with primroses, a terrestrial galaxy 
like tl)at lyhich covered the hill that led up to 
Montgomery Castle in Donne's poem. But at 
length, as we walked from the Chalk Farm direc¬ 
tion, a miserable acclivity stole into view— 
surrounded, even in<, those clays, on most sides 
by houses, with its grass -worn to the buff by 
millions of boots, and resembling what 1 meant 
by " the country ” about as much as l^oj^lar 
resembles Paradise. We sat down on a bench 
at its inglorious summit, whereupon 1 burst into 
tears, and in a heart-rending whisper sobbed, 
" Oh ! Papa, let us go home ! ” 

Tliis was the lachrymose epoch in a career 
not otherwise given to weeping, lor I must tell 
one more talc of tears. About this time—^ihe 
autumn of 1855—my parents were disturbed 
mor^ than once in the twiligh?, after I had been 
put ^ bed, by shrieks from my crib. They 
TOuld rush up to my side, and find me in great 
;diistress, but would be unable to discover the 
of it. The fact was that T, was half beside 
,11^^ fears, i|icr(?ased anicl. pointed 
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by the fact that there had been some daring 

I 

burglaries in our street. Our servant-maid, who 

I 

slept at the top of the house, had seen, or thought 
.she saw, upon a moonlight night, the figure of a 
crouching man, silhouetted against the sky, 
slip down from the roof and leap into her room. 
She screamed, and he fled away. Moreover, 
as if this were not enough for my tender nerves, 
there had been committed a horrid rnux'ider, at 
" a baker’s shop just round the corner in the Cale¬ 
donian Road, to which murder actuality was 
given to us by the fact that my Mother had been 
" just thinking ” of getting her bread from this 
shop. Children, I tliink, were not spared the de¬ 
tails of these affairs fifty years ago ; at least, I was 
not, and my nerves were a packet of spilikins. 

But what made me scream o’ nights, was that 
when my Mother had tucked me up in bed, and 
had heard me say my prayer, and had prayed 
aloud on her knees at my side, and had stolen 
downstairs, noises immediately began in the 
room. There was a rustling of clothes, and a 
slapping of hands, and a gurgling, and a sniffing/ 
and a trotting. These horrible muffled sounds 
would go on, and‘ die away, and be resumed ; 
I would pray very fervently to God to S9,\ie me 
' from my enemies ; and sometimes I would go to 
sleep. But on other occasions, my faith and 
fortitude alike ga^e way, and I screamed " Mama ( 
^Mama ! " Then would my parents c5nie bound- 
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^ug up the stairs, and conifoit me, and kiss me, 
and assure me it i\a5 nothing Anc^ nothing it 
was while they were tliere but no sooner had 
they gone than the ghostly not rccommtnctd 
It was at la^l discoveicd b\ my Mother thit 
tlie whole,mischief was duo to a card of framed 
texts, fastened by one nail to the wall, this did 
nothing when the bedroom door was shut but 
when It IMIS left open (m order that ni) paiciiLs 
might hear me call) the card ^began to gallop 
in the draught and made the most intolerable 
noises 

Scvcial things tended at this tune to alienate 
iny conscience from the line which my I athei 
had so ngidly traced for it The question of the 
cfKIcaey of prayer which has puzzled wiser heads 
than mine was began to trouble me 11 was 
insisted on in our household that if anything 
was deaired you should not as m> Mothei said, 
" lose any time in seeking foi il but ask C?od 
to guide you to it " In man} junctures of life, 
this IS precisely what in sober fact, j|lhcy did 
1 will not dwell here on their theories which 
my Mother put forth with unfliiiclurig din ctuess, 
in lltr published writings jAit I^found that a 
diffeibnce was made between my piivileges xn this 
matter and theirs and this led to many discus¬ 
sions My parents said “ Whatever you need, 
tell Him and He will grant it tf it is His will * 
Very well, 1 had need of a large painted humming- 
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top which T had seen in a shop-win(^o'w in the 
, Caledonian Road. Accordingly, I introduced 
a supplication for this object into my evening 
prayer, carefully adding the words : “ If it, is 

Thy will.” This, I recollect, placed my Mother 
in a dilemma, and she consulted my leather. 
Taken, I suppose, at a disadvantage, my Father 
told me I must not pray for "things like that'/* 
To which I answered by another queryWhy ? ’* 
And I added that he said we ought to pray for 
things we needed, and that I needed the hummingr 
top a great deal more than I " ’ the conveii^idh 
of the heathen or the resti'’at-dii of Jerusalem to 
the Jews, two objects of Ay niglitly supplication 
which left me very cold. „ ' 

I have reason to believe, looking back upon 
this scene, conducted by candle-light in the 
front parlour, that my Mother was much baffled 
by the logic of my argument. She had gone 
so far as to say publicly that no " things or cir¬ 
cumstances are too insignificant to bring before 
the God^f the whole earth." I persisted that 
this covered the case of the humming-top, which 
was extremely significant to me. I noticed that 
she held aloof from the discussion, which*'was 
carried on with some show of annoyance by my 
Father. He had never gone quite so far as Slid 
did in regard to this question of praying for, 

4* J ' '■'l 

material things., 1 am not sure that she wa$; 
/convinced that I ought to have beei^; ciie^ddii 
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toJ he cbisld not help seeing that it reduced their 
l&^urite theory to an absurdity for a small 
child to exercise the privilege. He 'ceased to 
argue, and told me peremptorily that it was not 
right for me to pray for things like humming- 
tops, and that I must do itno more. His authority, 
of course, ^as paramount, and I yielded ; but 
'my faith in the efficacy of prayer was a good 
deal sicken. The fatal suspicion had crossed 
my mind that the reason why I was not to pray 
for the top was because it was too expensive for 
my parents to buy, that being the usual excuse 
for not getting things I wished for. 

It was about the date of my sixth birthday 
that I did something very naughty, some act 
of direct disobedience, for which my Father, 
after a solemn sermon, chastised me, sacrificially, 
.by giving me several cuts with a cane. This 
action was justified, as everything he did was 
justihed, by reference to Scripture—“ Spare 
the rod and spoil the child.” 1 suppose that 
there are some children, of a sullen and lym¬ 
phatic temperament, who are smartened up 
and made more wide-awake by a whipping. It 
is largely a matter of convention, the exercise 


heing ^endured (I am told) with p?ide by the 
infants of our aristocracy, but not tolerated by 
the lower classes. 1 am afraid that I proved 
thy inherent vulgarity by being made, not con- 
or humble, but furiously angry by this caning. 
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I cannot account for the hamc of ragp which it 
awakened in iny bosom. My dear, excellfent 
Father had beaten me, not very severely, without 
ill-temper, and with the most genuine desire to 
improve me. But he was not well-advised, 
especially so far as the “ dedication to the Lord’s 
service ” was concerned. This same “ dcdica-* 
tion " had ministered to my vanity, and there 
are some natures which arc not improved by 
being humiliated. I have to confess with shame 
that I went about the house for some days with 
a murderous hatred of my Father locked within 
my bosom. did not suspect that the chastise¬ 
ment had not been wholly efficacious, and he 
bore me no malice ; so that after a while, I forgot 
and Ulus forgave him. But 1 do not regard 
physical punishment as a wise element in the 
education of proud and sensitive children. 

My theological misdeeds culminated, how¬ 
ever, ill an act so puerile and preposterous that 
I should not venture to record it if it did not 
Uirow some glimmering of light on the subject 
which 1 have i)roposc(l to myself in writing these 
pages. My mind continued to dwell on the 
mysterious question of prayer. It puzzled me 
greatly to know why, if we were God's cl^ildren, 

' and if he was watching over us by night and day, 
we might not supplicate for toys and sweets and 
smart clothes as well as for the conversion of 
the heathen. Just at this juncture, we had a 
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' Special service at the Room, at which our attention. 

was particularly called to what we alw/iys spoke, 

‘ of as “ the field of missionary labour.” The East 

was represented among " the saints ” by an 

. excellent Irish peer, who had, in his early youth, 

converted apd married a lady of colour ; this 

Asiatic shared in our Sunday morning meetings, 

‘and was an object of helpless terror to me ; T 

shrank iroiA her amiable caresses, and vaguely 

identified her with a personage much spoken of 

, in our family circle, the ” Personal Devil.” 

> All these matters drew my thoughts to the 

subject of idolatry, which was severely censured 

at the missionary meeting. I cross-examined 

my Father very closely as to the nature of this 

sin, and pinned him down to the categorical 

statement that idolatry consisted in praying to 

any one or anything but God himself. Wood 

and stone, in the words of Uie hymn, were peculiarly 

liable to be bowed down to by the heathen in 

their blindness. 1 pressed my Father further 

on this subject, and he assured me that God 

would be very angry, and would signify his anger. 

* 

if any one, in a Christian country, bowed down 
to woii^i and stone. I cannot recall why I was 
so pertliiacious on this subject, but f remember 
that my Father became a little restive under my ' 
.cross-examination. I determined, however, to 
test the matter for myselfand ..one morning, 
,^hen> bpth my parents were safely out of the 
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.house, I prepared for the great act of here^; ; 


in the moruing-room on the ground-floor, 

k K 

where, with much labour, I hoisted a small chair 
on the table close to the window. My heart 
was now beating as if it would leap out of my 
side, but T pursued my experiment. I knelt 
down on the carpet in front of the table and look-' 
ing up I said my daily prayer in a loud voice, 
only substituting the address “ O Chair ! " for the 
habitual one. 

Having carried this act of idolatry safely 
through, I waited to see what would happen. 
It was a fine day. and I gazed up at the slip of 
white sky above the houses opposite, and ex¬ 
pected something to appear in it. God would 
certainly exhibit his anger in some terrible form, 
and would chastise my impious and wilful action. 
I was very much alarmed, but still more excited ; 
I breathed the high, sharp air of defiance. But 
nothing happened ; there was not a cloud in the 
jSky, not an unusual sound in the street. Presently 
I was quite sure that nothin g would happen. I 
had committed idolatry, flagrantly and deliber¬ 
ately, and Godi^id not care. 

The result ofthis ridiculous act was dJiot to 
.make me question the existence and ppwer 
?God ; those were forces which I did not droaiu 
of ignoring. But what it did wM to 
further my confidence in rny Father’s 
jof tlie Divine mind. My Father JigwJ 







Wtsiypped a thing made of 
manifest his anger. I had 
;:^'eh ’worshipped a chair,' made (or partly made) 
;:=0f wood, and God had made no sign whatever. 
*%y Father, therefore, was not really acquainted 


;.^ith the Pjvine practice in cases of idolatry. 
^A-ihd with that, dismissing the subject, I dived 
pgain into the unplumbcd depths of the *' Penny 
* Cyclopaedia.V 



CHAPTER III 


That I might die in my early childhood waa 
a thought which frequently recurred to the mind 
of my Mother. She endeavoured, with a Roman 
fortitude, to face it without apprehension. Soon 
after I had compjeted my fiftli year she had 
written as follows in her secret journal: 


Cl 


Should wc be called on to weep over the 
early grave of the dear one whom now we arc 
endeavouring to train for heaven, may we be 
able to remember that we never ceased to pray 
for and watch over him. It is easy, compara¬ 
tively, to watch over an infant. Yet shall I 
be sufficient for these things ? I am not. But 
God is sufficient. In his strength I have begun 
the warfare, ii^, his strength I will persevere, 
and I wilh faint not till either I myself or my 
little one is beyond the reach of earthly solici:* 
tude.'^ ,, V, 


Tliat either she or I would be ^ 
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at hand, seems to have been always vaguely 
present in my Mother's dreams, as an obstinate 
convictibn to be carefully recognised and jealously 
guarded against. 

It was not, however, until the course of my 
seventh year, that the tragedy occurred, which 
altered the whole course of our family existence. 
My Mother had hitherto seemed strong and in 
good h^altl^; she had even made the remark 
to my Father, that “ sorrow and pain, the badges 
of Christian discipleship,” appeared to be with¬ 
held from her. On her birthday, which was to be 
her last, she had written these ejaculations in her 
locked diary ; 

" Lord, for^ve the sins of the past, and help 
me to be faithful in future ! May this be a 
year of much blessing, a year of jubilee ! May 
I be kept lowly, trusting, loving ! May I have 
more blessing than in all former years combined ! 
May I be happier as a wife, mother, sister, writer, 
mistress, friend ! ” 

But a symptom began to alarm her and in 
the beginning of May, having consulted a local 
physj^^ian without Joeing satisfied, she went to see 
a specialist in a northern suburb in» whose judg¬ 
ment she had great confidence. This occasion 
I recollect with extreme vividness. I had been 
pht to'bed by my Father, in itself a noteworthy 
ielveht« My crib stood near a window overlooking 
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the street; 
a relic ol the 
the door, but 1 could see the rest of the room. 

V 

After falling asleep on this particular evening, 1 ’ 
awoke silently, surprised to see two lighted candled . 
on the table, and my Father seated writing by\ 
them. 1 also saw a little meal arranged. 

K 

While 1 was wondering at all this, the door 
opened, and my Mother entered the room ; she 
emerged from behind the bed-curtains, with her 
bonnet on, having returned from her expedition.v. 
My Father rose hurriedly, ])ushing back hiS chair, 
and greeted her by exclaiming: "Well, what 
Moes he say ? ” There was a pause, while my 
Mother seemed to be steadying her voice, and tlien.' 

t' , 

she replied, loudly and distinctly, " He says it> 

V 

is—" and she mentioned one of the most cruel!" 
maladies by which our poor mortal nature can be ' 
tormented. Then 1 saw them fold one another 
in a silent embrace, and presently sink togetlxer 
out of sight on their knees, at the further side of 
the bed, whereupon my Father lifted up hiS 
voice in prayer. Neither of them had notic^^li 
me, and now I lay back on my pillow and fell 


my parents' ancient 
eighteenth century, hid me from;, 




asleep. t ^ ^ , 

Next morhing, when we three sat at 
» fast, my mind reverted to the scene of thp, pljl 
vious night. With my eyes on my plate, ^ 

I was cutting up ipy food, I asked, casually, 
is—? ” mentioning the disew, >yhose , 

tT i* ft 1 ^ , I u I f r “'i ‘i * 
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1 had heard from my bed. Receiving n6. 
rei)ly, I lodked up to discover why ii\y question 
was not answered, and I saw my jiarents gating. 


at each other witli lamentab^ eyes. In some way,^; 
I know not how, I was conscious of the presence^ 
of an incoirynunicable mystery, and 1 kept silence, - 
though tortured with curiosity, nor did 1 ever 
repeat my inquiry. 

* Aboift ai fortnight later, my Mother began 
to go three times a week all the long way from. 
Islington to Pimlico, in order to visit a certain 
practitioner, who undertook to apply a special 
treatment to her case. This involved great 
fatigue and distress to her, but so far as I was 
personally concerned it^did me a great deal of 
good. I invariably accompanied her, and when 
she was very tired and weak, I enjoyed’ the pride 
of believing that 1 protected her. The move¬ 
ment, the exercise, the occupation, lifted my 
morbid fears and superstitions like a cloud. The 
medical treatment to which my poor Mother 
was subjected was very painful, and she had a 
•^^eculiar sensitiveness to pain. She carried on her 
evangelical work as long as she possibly could, 
.^conUifuing to converse with her* fellow passengers 
.;!dn spiritual matters. It was wonderful tmt 
woman, SO reserved and proud as she by nature 
, could conquer so completely her natural 
In those last months, she scarcely ever 
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without prcbcnlly ottering tracts to Uxc person^ 
sitting within reach of her, or endeavouring to 
begin a conversation with some one on the suffi¬ 
ciency of the Blood Af Jesus to cleanse the human 
licart from sin. Her manners were so gentle 
and persuasive, she lookerl so innocent, her small, 
spai'kling features were lighted up with so much 
benevolence, that I do not tliiiik she ever met 
with discourtesy or roughness. InvitatAve imp* 
that I was. I sometimes took part in these'strange 
conversations, and was mightily putted up by 
compliincnis paid, in whispers, to my infant 
piety. But my Aiother very properly discouraged 
this, as lending in mo to spiritual pride. 

If iny parents, in Ihcir desire to separate them¬ 
selves from the woiKl, had rcgiclted that Uirough 
tlicir haiipiiiess they seemed to have forfeited 
tlie Christian privilege of affliction, they could not 
continue to complain of any absence of temporal 
adversity. Everything seemed to combine, in 
the course of this Lital year 1850, to harass and 
alarm them. Just at tlic moment Avhen illness 
created a special drain upon ’ their resources, 
their slender income, instead of being increased, 
was seriously diminished. There is littlflr syni- 
pjithy felt in this world of rhetoric for tlie silent 
suflferings of the genteel poor, yet there is no class 
tliat deserves a more charitable commiseration. 

At the best of times, the money which my 
hSid to spend was au and an 
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itielastic suni. Strictly economical, proud—in an 
old-fashioned mode now quite out fashion— 
to conceal the fact of their poverty, painfully 
scrupulous- to avoid giving inconvenience to 

shop-people, tradesmen or servants, their whole 

hnancial career had to be carried on with the 
adroitness of a campaign through a hostile country. 
But now, at the moment when fresh pressing 
claims wero made on their resources, my Mother’s 
small capital suddenly disappeared. It had been 
placed, on bad advice (they were as children in 
such matters), in a Cornish mine, the grotesque 
name of which, Wheal Maria, became familiar 
to my ears. One day the river Tamar, in a play¬ 
ful mood, broke into Wheal Maria, and not a 
penny more was ever lifted fron\ that unfortunate 
enterprise. About the same time, a small annuity 
which my Mother had inherited also ceased to be 
paid. 

On my Father’s books and lectures, therefore, 
the whole weight now rested, Und that at a moment 
when he was depressed and unnerved by anxiety^ 
It was contrary to his principles to borrow money, 
so that it became necessary to pay doctor’s and 
chomtet’s bills punctually, and ^ct to carry on the 
little ®household with the very small margin, : 
BacB artifice of economy was now exercised to 
enable this to be done without falling into debt,; 
ahd every branch of expenditure was cut down 
clothes, books, the little garden which was my^ 
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Father’s pride, all lelt the pressure of, new poverw 
Even our,food, which had always been simple,, 
now became Spartan indeed, and 1 am sure that 
my Mother often pretended to have no appetite' 
that there might remain enough to satisfy my 
hunger. Fortunately my Father was able to 
; take us away in the autumn for six weeks by the 
sea in Wales, the expenses of this tour being paid 
for by a professional engagement, J-o that my 
seventh birthday was spent in an ecstasy of 
happiness, on golden sands, under a brilliant sky ' 
and in sight of the glorious azure ocean beating 
in from an infinitude of melting horizons. Here,, 
too, my Mother, perched in a nook of the high 
\ rocks, surveyed the west, and forgot, for a little 
while, her weakness and the gnawing, grinding 


pain. 

But in October, our sorrows seemed to close in 
upon us. We went back to J.ondon, and for the 
first time in their married life, my parents were; 
divided. My Mother was now .so seriously weaker 
that the omnibus-journeys to Pimlico became 
impossible. My Father could not leave his work, 


and so my Mother and 1 had to take a gloon^y 
lodging close tothe doctor’s house. The ex* 
periences upon which 1 presently entered fl^ere of,* 
a nature in which childhood rarely takes ii pajttic' 
I was now my Mother's sole and ceaseless 
t panion ; the silent witness of her suffering,, bf 

,of her vain and deluaiye./Att^^feld 
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^b):aih alleViation of her iinguisU. I^'or nearly 
‘three months I breathed the atmosphere of pain, 
saw no other light, heard no other sounds, thought 
no other thoughts, than those which accompany* 
'physical suffering and weariness. To my memory 
;these weelc| seem years ; I have no measure of 
f'their monotony. The lodgings were bare and 
^yet tawdry ; out of dingy windows wc looked 
^from a* seQOiid storey upon a dull small street/ 
iptowned in autumnal fog. My I'^athcr came to 
us when he could, but otherwise, save when 
, W6 made our morning expedition to the doctor, 
or when a slatternly girl waited upon us with our 
^distasteful meals, wc were alone,—without any 
otlicr occupation than to look forward to that 
occasional abatement of suffering which was 

T 

what we hoped for most. 

It is difficult for me to recollect how these 
interminable hours were spent. But 1 read 
aloud in a great part of them. I have now in my 
mind's cabinet a picture of my chair turnetj, 
towards the window, partly that I might see the 
booh more distinctly, partly not to see quite so 
distinctly that dear patient figure rocking on her 
or leaning, like a funeral slatuje, like a muse. 

head on her arms 
2ad the Bible every 
so,—^with I cannot, 
patience,—a book, 
. called Newtoif?&, 


ij-ppn a monument, with her 
mantelpiece. I r. 
at much length; al 
pilifiiMnk. .some praiseworthy 

dreariness 
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Til ought u on the ApoCciIypsu ” Newton ' bore 
a great rcbcinblanco to my old aversion, Jukes, 
and T made a sort of playful compact with my 
Mother that if f read aloud a certain number oi 
pages out of ** Thoughts on the Apocalypse," as 
a reward I should be iilUmed to recite "my own 
favourite liyniiis " Among these tlu're was one 
which united her suffrages vith mine. Hoth of 
us extremely adniirc‘d the* ])iecc by Toplady 
which begins : 


WliciL though my fra.j cjcJkIj refuse 
rontiniial \\<»>^ Jungs to keep, 

And, puTK tudl .1-* midinghi renews. 

Demand the refit-sinrieiit of sleep. 

^To tins tlay, 1 cannot repeal this hymn without 
a sense of poignant emotion, nor can 1 ])retcnd ' 
to decide how much of this is due to its mciit 
and how much to the jieculiar nature of the 
memories it recalls, l^ut it mighi be as rude as 
I genuinely think it to be skilful and I should 
continue to rcgaid it as a sacred poem. Among 
all my childish mcinorics none is clearer tlian my 
looking up,—after reading, in iny high treble, 


Kind Author and Grouml ol my hope, 

Thee, 7 hec for my God I avow; 

My glkfl Ebenezer set up. 

And own Thou hast help’d me till now; 
1 muse on the years that are past, 

Wherein my defence Thou hast prov'd, 
Nor wilt Thou relinquish at last 
A sinner so signally lov’d,— 
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g^d hearing my Mother, her eyes brimming with 
tears and^ her alabastrine fingers tightly locked 
'together, murmur in unconscious repetition : 


Nor wilt Thou relinquish at last 
A sinner so signally glov’d. 


in our ItDdgings at Pimlico I came across a 
piece of verse which exercised a lasting influence 
on my taste. It was called The Cameronian's 
DreamaAd it had been written by a certain 
James'■Hyslop, a schoolmaster on a man-of-war. 

1 do not know how it came into my possession, 

^ n 

but I remember it was adorned by an extremely > 
dim and ill-executed wood-cut of a lake sur¬ 
rounded by mountains, with tombstones in the 
foreground. This lugubrious frontispiece pos¬ 
itively fascinated me, and lent a further gloomy 

t 

charm to the ballad itself. It was in this copy 
of mediocre verses that the sense of romance 
first appealed to me, the kind of nature-romance 
which is connected with hills, and lakes* and the 
picturesque costumes of old times. The following 
stanza, for instance, brought a revelation to me ; 


. *Twas a dream of those ages of darkness and blood, 
When ^the minister's home was the mountain and 
'wood ** 

When in Welhvood's dark valley the standard of 
Zion, 

All bloody and torn, 'mong the heather was lying. 

} 

,1 persuaded my Mother to cx^ain to me what 
it yraiJaU abputi and she told me of the affliction, 
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of the Scottish saints, their flight ^o ^tlle WpSiS 


; and the wilderness, their cruel murder while they! 
'were singing “ their last song to the God of 
Salvation.” T was greatly fired, and the following 

stanza, in particular, reached my ideal of th^, 

1 * ' ' 

Sublime ; 


The muskets were flashing, the blue swords were. 

' gleaming, I 

The helmets were cleft, and the red- blood was 
streaming, 

The heavens grew dark, and the thunder was 
rolling. 

When in Wellwood’s dark muirlands the mighty 
were falling. 

Twenty years later I met with the only other 
person whom I have ever encountered who had 
even heard of ” The Gameronian’s Dream.” 
This was Robert Louis Stevenson, who had been 
greatly struck by it when he was about my age. 
Probably the same ephemeral edition of it readied, 
at the same time, each of our jpious households. 

As my Mother's illness progressed, she could 
, neither sleep, save by the use of opiates, nor rest, 
except in a sloping posture, propped up by many 
pillows. It was my great joy, and a ple^^sant 
diversion/ to' be allowed to shift, beat and 
rearrange these pillows, a task which I learned 
to accomplish not too awkwardly. Her sufferings,^ 
I believe, were principally caused by the violent!^ 
pf the medicaments to which her dpetor; who 
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trying a now and fantastic “cure,** thought 
vi proper to subject her. Let those who take a 
pessimistic view of our social progress'ask tliem- 
seives whether such tortures could to-day be 
inflicted on a delicate patient, or whether that 
patient would be allowed to exist, in the greatest 
fnisery, in a lodging witli no professional nurse to 

f *ait upon her, and with no companion but a httle 
elplcss^ boy of seven years of age. Time passes 
smoothly and swiftly, nnd we do not perceive the 
mitigations which he brings lu his hands. Every¬ 
where, in the whole system of human life, im¬ 
provements, alleviations, ingenious appliances and < 
humane inventions are being introduced to 
lessen the great burden of suffering. 

If we were suddenly transplanted into the 
world of only hfty \ ars ago, we should be startled 
and even horror-striciien by the wretchedness to 
which the 'top backwards would le-introduce us. 
ft 'iva* m the VLiy year of which I am speaking, 
a of which my personal memories arc still 

avid, that ^'ir James Simpson received the 
‘.loulhyon pn/c as a recognition of his discovery 
ot the use of ansesthctxcs. Can our thoughts 
emb^guc the mitigation of human torment which 
the apjxhcation of chloroform alone has caused ? 
My early experiences, I confess, made me sin¬ 
gularly conscious, at an age when one slioulc 
know nothing about these things, of that torrcni 
of sorrow and anguish and terror which flowj 
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’ under all the footsteps of man. Within my 
, childish conscience, already, some dim inquiry 
' ^vas awake as to the meaning of tliis mystery of 
pain— 


The floods of the tears meet and gatheit*; 

The sound of them all grows lik<^||hunder 
O into what bosom, I wonder, 

Is poured the whole sorrow of years ? 

For Eternity only seems keeping,^ , 

Account of the great human weeping; 

May God then, the Maker and Father, 

May He find a place for the tears! 

k In my Mother’s case, the savage treatment did 
no good ; it had to be abandoned, and a day or 
- two before Christmas, while the fruits were piled 
in the shop-fronts and the butchers were shout¬ 
ing outside their forests of carcases, my Father 
brought us back in a cab through the streets to 
Islington, a feeble and languishing company. - 
Our invalid bore the journey fairly well, enjoying 
the air, and pointing out to me the glittering 
evidences of the season, but we paid heavily for 
her little entertainment, since, at her earnest 
wish the window of the cab having been kept 
open, she caught ta cold, which became, iiv^leed, 
the technical*cause of a death iliat no applications 
could now have long delayed. 

Yet she lingered with us six weeks more, and 
'during this timc^I again relapsed, very naturally,^ ■: 
into solitude. She now had the care pf a practised ' 

^ , L\ f s > • ‘ 
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woman, one of the saints^’ from the Chapel, 
and I was only permitted to pay brief visits to her 
bedside. Tliat I might not be kept indoors all' 
^day and every day, a man, also conneeted with 
Abe meeting-house, was paid a tiiflc to take me 
put for a walk each morning. This person, who 
■was by turns familiar and truculent, was the 
^Sbbject of my intense dislike. Our relations 
became,* in'*the truest sense, "forced”; T was 
obliged to walk by his side, but I held that I had 
no further responsibility to be agreeable, and 
after awhile I ceased to speak to him, or to answer 
his remarks. On one occEision, poor dreary man, 
he met a friend and stopjKd to chat with him. 
I considered this act to have dissolved the bond ; 
I skipped lightly from his sulc, examined several 
shop-windows which 1 had been forbidden to look 
into, made several darts down courts and up 
passages, and finally, after a delightful morning, 
returned home, having known my directions 
perfectly. My official conductor, in a shocking 
condition of fear, was crouching by the area-rails 
looking up and down tlic street. He darted 
upon me, in a great rage, to know " what I meant 
by it I drew myself up as tall ,^s 1 could, 
ibiisscd "’Blind leader of the blind ! ” at him, and, 
with this inappropriate (but very effective) 
Parthian shot, slipped into the house, 

. V^en it was quite certain that tio alleviations 

cMd. prSiVerij:,, pr. even any 
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longer postpone, the depanfenre of my Mother, 
believe that my future conduct became thej 
■‘object of her greatest and her most painful solici¬ 
tude. She said to my Father that the worstj 
trial of her faith came from the feeling that she- 
was called upon to leave that child whom she hadf 
so carefully trained from his earliest infancy fpr; 
; the peculiar service of the Lord, without anyi,; 
knowledge of what his further coursfe would beTj 
In many con^Trsations, she most tenderly andl, 
closely urged my Father, who, however, needed 
no urging, to watch v.filli unceasing care over 
niy spiritual welfare. As she grew nearer her 
end, it was observed that she became calmer, 
and less troubled by fears about me. The iii^ 
tensity of her jxaycrs and hopes seemed to have 
a prevailing force ; it would have been a sin to 
doubt that such supplications, such confidence 
and devotion, such an emphasis of will, should 
not be rewarded by an answer from above in the 
affirmative. She was able, she said, to leave me 
in the hands of her loving Lord/’ or, on another 
occasion, “ to the care of her covenant God.'* 
Although her faith was so strong and simple^ 
my Motliei^ possessed no quality of the ‘^^ystjo. 
She uevet pretended to any visionajy 
‘believed not at all in dreams or portents^ 
.encouraged nothing in herself or others which 
was supcTstiti<&us or fantastic. In Order to 
;)ier coiiditioa of min^, it iS 
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aii^pt’'ihe view that she had formed a definite ' 
(^nception of the absolute, unmodified and 
historical veracity, in its direct and obvious sense, 
of dvery statement contained within the covers 
bf the Bible. For her, and for my Father, notliing 

W ^ /■ I 

was symbohe, nothing allegorical or allusive, in 
toy part of Scripture, except what was, in so 
)qtiany words, proffered as a parable or a picture. 
^Pushinf? £hfe to its extreme limit, and allowing 
hothing for the changes of scene or time or race, 
my parents read injunctions to the Corinthian , 
converts without any suspicion that what was 
apposite in dealing willi ludf-breed Achaian 
colonists of the first century might not exactly , 
apply to respectable Englisli men and women of 
the nineteenth. They took it, text by text, as if 
fio sort of difference existed between the 'sur- ! 
roundings of Trimalchion's feast and those of a 
City dinner. Both my parents, I think, were 
devoid of sympathetic imaginalion ; in my 
Father, I am sure, it was singularly absent. 
Hence, although their failh was so strenuous 
tliat many ^xirsons might have called it fanatical, 
there was no mysticism about them. They went 
rather''*to the opposite extreme, to ijhc cnltiva-; 
fibii of'^ rigid aild iconoclastic literalness, 

was curiously exemplified in the veryl 
liyily interest which they both took in what is 
&iled " the interpretation of ptophccy,’* and 
liartkihtarly, j%L ^ .dark sayings' 
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bound up in the Book of Revelation. In their 
impartial Kurvey of the Bible, they came to this 
collection of solemn and splendid visions, sinister 
and obscure, and they had no intention of sd- 
lowing these to be merely stimulating to the. 
fancy, or vaguely doctrinal in symbol. Wlien 
they read of seals broken and of vials poured^ 
forth, of the star which was called Wormwood 
that fell from Heaven, and of men whose hair ' 
was as the hair of women and their teeth as the , 
teeth of lions, they did not admit for a moment' 

■ that these vivid ii.cntal pictures were of a poetic 
character, but they regarded them as positive 
statements, in guarded language, describing 
events which were to happen, and could be 
recognised when they did liapjicn. It was the 
explanation, the perfectly prosaic and positive 
explanation, of all these wonders which drew 

■ them to study the Ilabcrshons and the Newtons 
whose books they so much enjoyed. They were 
helped by these guides to recognise in wild Oriental 
visions direct statements regarding Napoleon III. 

- and Pope Pius IX. and Uic King of Piedmont, 
historic figures which they conceived as forc-^ 
shadowed, ,in language which admitted <5f plain 
interpretation, under the namfes of dentzens of 
Babylon and companions of the Wild Beast. 

My Father was in the habit of saying, in later 
years, that no‘small element in his, wedded happj- 
i:,ae?8 had Jjeen,, 
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wetfii of on© mind in the interpretation of Sacred , 

■ ' n‘,f - * 

Prophecy. Looking back, it appears to me that 
this unusual mental exercise was almost their 
only relaxation, and tliat in their economy it took 
the place which is taken, in profaner families, by 
cards or the piano. It was a distraction ; it took 
them completely out of themselves. During 
those melancholy weeks at Pimlico, I read aloud 
anotlipii work of the same nature as those of New¬ 
ton and Habershon, the " Horai Apocalypticae 
of a Mr. Elliott. This was written, I think, in a 
less disagreeable style, and certainly it was less 
opaquely obscure to me. My recollection dis¬ 
tinctly is that when my Mother could endure 
nothing else, the arguments of this book took 
her thoughts away from her pain and lifted her 
spirits. Elliott saw “the queenly arrogance of 
Popery “ everywhere, and believed that the very 
last days of Babylon the Great were come. Lest 
I say what may be thought extravagant, let me 
quote what my Father wrote in his diary at ^he 
time of my Mother’s death. He said that the 
thought that Rome was doomed (as seemed not 


impossible in 1S57) so affected my Mother that it 
“ irracUated her dying hours \/ith an assurant^ , 
that was like the light of the Morning Star, the 
harbinger of the rising sun.” 

After our return to Islington, there was a 

A ' » 

lioinplete change in my relation ,to my Mother. 
A 4 - Pimlico. I had been all-important, her only^ 
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companion, her friend, \er cohfida3ii|?"' 
that she was at home again, people and. thingi^l^i 
combined to separate me from her. Now,' and 
for the first time in niy life, T no longer slept 
her room, no longer sank to sleep under licr kis^;* 
no longer saw her mild eyes smile on me with, 
the earliest sunshine. Twice a day, after break¬ 
fast and before 1 went to rest, I was broujght to. 
her bedside ; but we were never alone, ^other 
people, sometimes strange people, were there. 
We had no cosy talk ; often she was too weak tb 
do more than pal my hand : her loud and almost 
constant cough terrified and harassed me. I, 
felt, as 1 stood, awkwardly and shyly, by her high 
feed, that T had shrunken into a very small and 
insignificant figure, that she was floating out of 
my reach, that all things, but I knew not what 
nor how, were coming to an end. She herself 
was not herself; her head, that used to be held 
so erect, now rolled or stink upon the pillow; the 
sparkle was all extinguished from those bright, 
dear eyes. I could not understand it; I meditated 
long, long upon it all in my infantile darkness* in 
the garret, or in the little slip of a cold room 
where my bed \Vas now placed ; and a greai^ 
:bVd anger against I knew not what awaken^ 
;in my soul. 

* 1 ^ ' ' I 

The two retreats which I have mentioned w^fe 
how all that was left to me, In the back-parlout 
>ome one from outside gavfi^ 
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; 35 f“;S’^'^csdltbr^ characte^ The l)t6akfast-rooiii - 
" 'oiten haunted by visitors, unknown to me by: 




Taee or name,—^ladies, who used to pity me and 
(ifeyen to pet me, until 1 became nimble in es-, 
Gaping from their caresses. Everything scciufid 
Ho be unfixed, uncertain ; it was like being on the 
platform of a railway station waiting for a train. 
[v3[n all this time, the agitated, nervous presence of 
^biy Father, whose pale face was permanently 
*drawn with anxiety, added to ray perturbation/ 
;|and 1 became miserable, stupid, as if^l had lost 
my y^ay in a cold fog. 

i Had I been older and more intelligent, of course, 
it,might have been of him and not of myself that 
I should have been thinking. As 1 now look 
back upon that tragic time, it is for him that 
;niy heart bleeds,—for them both, so singularly 
fitted as they were to support and cheer one 
another in an existence which their own innate 
and cultivated characteristics had made little 
hospitable to other sources of comfort. Tlris i§ 
not to be dwelt on here. But what musl*^be! 
recorded was the extraordinary tranquillity, the 
serene and sensible resignation, with which at. 
lengti) my parents faced the a»wful hour. Lan-^^^J 

guago«cannot utter what they suffered, but there; 

!■ ' ^ 

^as no rebellion, no repining ; in their case even. 

* I » ‘ 

'^n atheist might admit that the overpowering 
j^iraOle Of grace was mightily efficjicnt. 




cruel to the .memory of theijf; 
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; jopim'niis that the only words which rise to 
mind, llic only ones which sccni in the least degree, 
■ adequate to describe the attitude of my parents/ 
had fallen from the pen of one whom, in their 
want of imaginative sympathy, they had regarded 
as anathema. But John Henry Newman might 
have come from the contemplation of my Mother’s 
deatJi-bed when he wrote : “ All the trouble? 

f 

which the world inflicts upon us, and which flesh 
cannot but feel, -sorrow, i)ain, care, bereavement/ 

fi; - 

—these avail not to disturb the tranquillity and the 
intensity with which faith gazes at the Divine 
Majesty.” It was ^ Iranquillity,” it was not 
the Capture of the mystic. AImt)st in the last 
hour of. her life, urged to confess her ” joy ” in 
the Lord, my Mother, rigidly honest, meticulous 
jn self-analysis, as ever, replied : ”1 have peace 
but not joy. It would not do to go into eternity 
with a lie in my mouth.*’ 

When the very end approached, and her mind 
was growing clouded, she gathered her strength 
together to say to my Father, ” 1 shall walk with 
Him in white. Won’t you take your lamb and 
walk with me ? ” Confused with sorrow and, 
alarm, my Kathc# failed to understand her^-meafl^ 
ing. She Secamc agitated, and she r^^ated 
two or three times : " Take our lamb, and walk' 
with me! ” Then my Father comprehended? 
.jand pressed mp forward ; her hand fell softly. 
Upon mine and she seemed 
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thit had begun in tSy cradle, ^ 
^scaled with the most solemn, the most poignant 
t and irresistible insistence, at the death-bed of the, 

‘ holiest and purest of women. But what a weight,, 
intolerable as the burden of Allas, to lay on the 
shoulders of a little fragile child 1 







